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llnce the Rev. John Lewis, of Margate, pubHftied, fo long ago as 1737, 
" The Life of Mayfter Wyllyam Caxton," hardly a new fac^l, fcarcely a 

I frefti incident, affe6ling the biography of our firft printer has been 
recorded ; and to that work all fubfequent bioj^raphers of Caxton owe 
their material. The incomparable monograph of Mr. William Blades has, how- 
ever, rendered the fubjeft capable of being fatisfadlorily ftudied. It is not too 
much to expeiH:, through the labours of Mr. Van Praet and others, that in the 
archives of Bruges there will one day be found interefting particulars concerning 
thofe who worked with Colard Mansion, and we may hope that among the 
particulars yet to be difcovered, many new faHs relating to " The chief EngHfh- 
man at Bruges " will not be wanting. 

In the fifteenth century the citizens of London difregarded the legal 
majority of man, and the indenture of an apprentice was always fo drawn that the 
civic majority was not attained until the completion of the twenty-fourth year. 
W'e find in the vellum folio of the Mercers' Company [the entries extending from 
1344 to 1464] that Caxton was entered apprentice to Robert Large in 1438 as 
appears by the following under that date : — 

It. John large, \ les appntices de ■■■■, 

It. Willffi Caxfton I Robert Large 

Ten, eleven, or twelve years was no uncommon term of apprenticefhip at this 
time. Reckoning, however, the term of Caxton 's fervitude at the minimum of 
feven years, he could not have been more than feventeen years old at the date of 
entry, and therefore cannot have been bom before 1421. The date of Caxton's 
birth being thus approximately fet down, we have his own flatement that he 
was bom in " Kent in the Weeld," though topographers are not agreed in what 
part of the "garden of England" the Weald is to be found. 



At Bruges. 

Caxtons mafter, Sir Robert Large, "who dwelled in Lothbury/' and 
" whofe houfe ftandeth in two parifhes, S* Margaret's and S* Olive's," became 
Lord Mayor in 1439, and at his death, in 1441, bequeathed to his apprentice, who 
had ferved him but three years, a legacy of twenty marks (a fum equal to about 
1 50/. of the prefent value of money). A year after Sir Robert's death, Caxton 
wenf abroad, ftill an apprentice, to ferve the remainder of his term in Flanders 
— probably to conclude bufinefs engaged in by his late mafter, who had been one 
of the richeft and mod powerful merchants in the city of London. It fliould be 
remembered that Bruges, like Florence and Venice, was far in advance of London 
as a commercial centre in Caxton's time, and at that city the Englifh merchants 
found their mart for the large confignments of wool, then our chief produ6l, and 
the Mercers' foreign trade far exceeded that of all the other Companies. Caxton 
took up his refidence in the " Domus Anglorum," a femi-fortified ftru6lure, 
erecfled to guard the foreigner againft any turbulent outbreak of the populace, 
whofe ignorant jealoufy eafily imagined that the foreign merchants were ruining 
their nation — and he dwelled in the Burgundian Capital, faving rare vifits firft to 
London and then to Ghent and Cologne, for thirty-five years. 

Having worked out the three or four remaining years of his apprenticefliip, 
Caxton was foon in bufinefs on his own account, and fo profperoufly, that in 1450 
he was accepted as fecurity for one John Granton, a merchant of the Wool-ftaplers, 
who had their Staple of Wools at Calais, in the fum of one hundred and ten 
pounds, which fum may be eftimated at ten times its prefent value. By an entry 
in the before-mentioned folio of the Mercers' Company, we fee that Caxton was 
admitted to their livery in 1453 ; but for which glimpfe, we lofe fight of him for 
ten years — during which time, however, he mud have continued to be fuccefsful, 
for in 1463 he became Governor of "The Englifh Nation" at Bruges. This 
Aflbciation enjoyed great privileges — granted by Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy. The Mercers' appear to have originated the guild, which was the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers under another name, with leave for other 
great Companies to (hare in the memberfhip. In the following year King 
Edward the Fourth iflued a Commiflion and appointed Sir Richard Whitehill 
from his Court, and William Caxton, " a moft fit perfon," to be his ambaffadors 
and deputies to the Duke of Burgundy ** for the purpofe of confirming an exifting 



At Cologne. 

treaty of commerce, [which had been in force for a long time, but would expire 
in 1465] or, if neceffary, for making a new one." Thefe negotiations were 
unfuccefsful, and the commercial relations between the two countries were inter- 
rupted, and not reftored until the acceffion in 1467 of Charles the Ra(h, who 
wedded, in the following year, Margaret, fifter of the EngliQi King. The 
marriage was folemnized at Bruges with great rejoicings, of which an account 
by an eye-witnefs may be found in the Pafton Letters. 



Caxton retained his poft as Governor of The EngliQi Nation to 1469 — 
but about this time fome reverie of fortune apparently befell him. A Judgment, 
dated May 12, 1469, fets forth a difpute between an EngHQiman and a French- 
man who agree to abide by the decifion of William Caxton and Thomas Perrot 
as arbitrators and common friends — but Caxton being obliged to leave Bruges 
for fome caufe not mentioned in the document, a full court of merchants was 
fummoned, and the judgment declared in the names of the arbitrators. From 
Bruges, Caxton went to Ghent, and afterwards to Cologne ; he was probably in 
the train of Edward IV., when that monarch was feeking refuge from the machi- 
nations of the great Earl of Warwick. But it is idle to fpeculate as to what may 
Iiave been, which is always the greateft barrier to our obferving what is. It is 
certain that Caxton received fome appointment in the Court of the EngliQi wife 
of Charles, and became a favourite with the noble lady. In converfation, the 
Duchefs elicited from him an acknowledgement that, ** having no great charge or 
occupation," he had, before her Grace's arrival, commenced the tranQation, from 
French into EngliQi, of Le Recueil des Hijloires de Troye, by Raoul le F^vre. 
Difcouraged, he had abandoned the taflc ; but he tells us in his prologue to " The 
Recuyell," that his noble miftrefs made him fetch his ** five or fix quires," and 
fubmit them to her infpedlion ; and Qie " commanded me ftraightly to continue 
and make an end of the refidue then not tranfiated — whofe dreadful command- 
ment I duril in no wife difobey, becaufe I am fervant unto her faid grace, and 
receive of her yearly fee." Thus the mercer becomes loft in the courtier ; the 
tranQation he began as an amufement he concludes apparently with but little 
fatisfaction, and it is finiQied at length " in the holy city of Cologne in September 
1 47 1." The ftatements of Caxton have led many bibliographers to the opinion 
that the " Recuyell" was printed at Cologne by Ulrich Zel, who would thus be 



At Wejlminjler. 

made the inftru6lor of Caxton, who tells us in the epilogue to the third book that 
it was during its progrefs through the prefs that he learned the art ; but Mr. 
Blades declares in favour of Colard Manfion, with many a cogent reafon. My 
own opinion is that Caxton always refers to the tranjlation of the " Recuyell " 
finifhed at Cologne, and that the " Recuyell," as afterwards ** The Game and 
Playe of the Cheffe Moralyfed," were printed at Bruges. Be that as it may, foon 
after ** The Game and Playe of the Cheffe" was printed, Caxton took leave of the 
land of his adoption, and turned his thoughts towards England, where he arrived 
laden with a freight more precious than the mod opulent merchant adventurer 
ever dreamed of, to endow his country with that ineftimable bleffmg, the printing 
prefs — the inftrument deftined to relieve mankind from the thraldom of ignorance, 
fuperftition, and vice. Towards the end of the year 1476, or the beginning of 
1477, we find Caxton in occupation at Weftminfter, his prefs ere6led in the 
Almonry, which was a building erefted by a mod admirable and excellent per- 
fonage, whom the printers of England might well regard as their patronefs — 
Margaret of Richmond, mother of King Henry the Seventh, who was the great 
patronefs of learning, and, as we know, the friend of Erafmus. She founded the 
Almonry, not for the purpofe of encouraging printing, it is true, but for that of 
extending her charity to the neceffitous of the neighbouhood, of which some veftige 
ftill continues in a dole which is given every Saturday to the poor of Weftminfter 
in the Hall of the College of St. Peter. As far as can be made out, the Almonry 
ftood near the great weft door of the Abbey, at the entrance of what is now called 
Tothill-ftreet, and as a matter of fa6l the Almonry was then included within the 
Abbey precin6ls. For many years an old building [which tumbled down in 1 846] 
was pointed out as Caxton's houfe, but it was proved to be no older than the time 
of Charles the Second. This did not prevent parts of the woodwork being made 
into walking-fticks and fnuff-boxes, and prefented to various patrons of literature 
as genuine relics of our famous printer. Caxton himfelf tells us that he lived in 
the Almonry, and from the fame fource we know the very fign of the houfe he 
inhabited — The Red Pale, which, it has been conjeftured, might ftand for Red 
Pole ; but the far greater likelihood is that the fign had a heraldic fignificance, and 
was a ftiield of one of the heraldic metals, a pale gules, A curious hand-bill 
advertifement, printed and circulated by Caxton ante 1480, furnifhes us with thefe 
particulars. Of this interefting relic, the earlieft Englifti ** broad-fide " extant, 
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particulars are appended to the facsimile [Plate 2]. From his houfe in the 
Almonry, Caxton iffued all his important works, except the " Recuyell," the firft 
edition of " The Game and Playe of the Cheffe," both printed abroad, and the 
•* Hiftory of Jafon," which laft may have been printed either at Bruges or Weft- 
minfter. When Caxton ftarted in England his whole flock of type confided of 
two founts, a church or text type and a secretary type. Thefe founts he purchafed 
in the Low Countries and brought with him. When they began to wear he pro- 
cured new founts, with a fmall fount of larger fize for headings ; but whether 
Caxton at any period of his career caft his own letter feems now impofTible 
to afcertain with any certainty. 

For fome time he was bufied with the work of his patron, Anthony 
Wydevile, Earl Rivers, ** The Dicles or Sayengis of the Philofophres." This 
work is dated November i8th, 1477, the earlieft certainty, and the real date of 
the Caxton anniverfary. If we had a book of Caxton's, as we have of Colard 
Manfion's, Printum opus impreffum per Willelmum Caxton, it would be a different 
matter. As it is we muft work upon the ** Di6les" of November, 1477, until we 
know more. The " Di6les " is efpecially interefting from the fa6l that the 
conclufion of it affords us a fpecimen of Caxton's own ftyle of literary compofition. 
His patron, the Earl, with whom he feems to have been on the moft affecflionate 
terms, having omitted to tranflate certain conclufions of Socrates "towchyng 
women," Caxton fupplies the omiffion. Thefe paffages are reproduced in the 
fac-Jimiles [Plates 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8]. 

About one hundred feparate works have come down to us from the Weft- 
minfter prefs, of which number no lefs than thirty-three are known by fingle 
copies or fragments only. If fo great a proportion of his work is unique, how 
much is loft altogether? We are poffeffed in the various public and private 
colle<5lions, all told, of nearly fix hundred volumes from Caxton s prefs. Had 
Caxton s opportunities allowed, he would probably have ufed wood-engraving to a 
much greater extent ; the chief difficulty was no doubt experienced in obtaining 
the fervices of an engraver — many of the blocks being badly cut into, and the 
draughtfman's work thereby deftroyed. The beft fpecimen of the wood- 
engravers art his works afford, and one which has been much praifed for its 
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compofition and feeling, is the well-known ' Crucifixion ' [Plate 9] frequently 
feen in the books of Wynkyn de Worde, who received great credit for it until its 
earlier ufe was difcovered as the frontifpiece to Caxton's * Fifteen Oes and other 
prayers.' 

Caxton continued to work at Weftminfter till his death, which took place 
at the clofe of the year 1491. He lies buried in his own parifh church -yard 
[St. Margaret's]. The precife fpot is not known. The record of his burial may 
be feen in the Churchwarden's account books, which give evidence of a funeral 
more coftly than ufual : 

It™ atte Bureyng of William Caxton for iiij torches . . vjs. viijd. 
It™ for the belle atte fame bureyng vjd. 

No ftone marked the burial place until the Roxburghe Club eredled the 
fimple tablet in the Church of St. Margaret. More than a century after Caxton's 
death, there was laid (in 161 8) fide by fide with this Kentifh worthy — this citizen- 
ambaflador, author, and artizan — the headlefs corfe of one of England's greateft 
children, Sir Walter Ralegh. 



Plates 



Plate I. 

An Indulgence granted by John Kendale, as legate from Pope Sixtus IV., to 
thofe contributing to the defence of Rhodes againft the Turks — on vellum, 
dated 1480. In favour of ''Symoni Mount/or t et Emme vxori ei\ . . . ultimo 
die Me/is marcij^ The fac-fimile is from the unique original preferved in 
the Britifh Mufeum, and bears the earliejl inftance of printed initials in 
England. The wavy appearance of fome of the lines is due to the unequal 
expanfion and contra6lion of the vellum through damp. Purchafed in 1 846. 
[C. 18. e. 2.] 
5^ 



A paper communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Frederic 
Madden in 1837,* informs us that John Kendale was Grand Prior of the Order 
of St John of Jerufalem in England, and was remarkable from having been the 
fubje6l of the earlieft contemporary medal in exiftence, of which the unique 
fpecimen is now in the cabinet of the Duke of Devonfhire, bearing date of fame 
year as the iffue of the Indulgence. On the medal he is ftyled Turcopolier ox 
General of the Infantry of the Order — the office of which was annexed to that of 
Grand Prior of England. 

Kendale was a perfon of the greateft influence, for, befide the power he 
had obtained from the Pope of granting Indulgences, he acquired the confidence of 
Edward IV. and Henry VII., who employed him in political negociations of great 
moment. In 1495 he was accufed of taking part in a plot againfl: Henry's life, 
but he was fortunate or crafty enough, not only to efcape the King s anger, but to 
grow in flability with his Majefl:y. In the A61 of Attainder againfl: Perkin 
Warbeck's adherents, though the Prior s name appears, a faving claufe is drawn 
in his favour. 

* ArcfuBoiogiay vol. xxvii, p. 172. 
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Plate II. 

Caxton's Hand-bill Advertisement, ante 1480. The firft " broadfide " printed 
in England. From the copy in Bodley's Library at Oxford. {Douce 
fragments.) 



Of this interefting relic a fecond copy is in the pofleffion of Earl Spencer. 
The advertifement refers to an Ordinate of the Church of Salifbury, printed in 
the fame type ; a colle6lion of rules to (how how to determine the celebration of 
more than one office on the fame day, ad u/um Sarum. Thefe colle6lions were 
called " pyes " — the " pye *' of two commemorations governed the moveable feaft 
of Eafter, which ruled Whitfuntide ; and the " pye " of three commemorations 
included the offices for Eafter, Whitfuntide, and Trinity. 

This advertifement has been already treated of in the Memoir, q.v. 
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Plates III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII. 

The Epilogue to the firft edition of the " Di6tes or fayengis of the philofophres," 
1477. From the copy in the Britifli Mufeum. [C. 21. d.] 



That the 1 8th of November is the real date of the Caxton anniverfary is 
(hown by the unique colophon to Earl Spencer's copy of the firft edition — this 
diftindlion is as follows : 



€l^u0 enDetl^ tt^ifi boofi of tl^e Hvfte^ and notable tDt^e tap 
enge0 of tl^e pt^i^Mopt^ttfi late tranflateD atm in^tDeti 
out of fi:enQ)e into our engliCQie tonge bt ntf fbvl^tiie lord 
Cl^evle of Mfum anD lotD ^luilei$ •!« and bt t^Vfi comeau 
Dement Cette in fotmt anD emptpnteD in tt^ifi manere asi 
n tnate l^eve in tt^ifi boolte fee Mf^it^ \xmfi ffnifQ)eD t^e*i« 
tUii ^nat of tl^e monet)^ of ^ouembte •!« $ tl^e feuententl^ 
pere of tl^e regne of itpng CDtDarD tl^e •!< fourtl^ •!« 



This book, which has been adopted as marking the introduftion of print- 
ing into England, is a volume of feventy-five leaves, feventy-two of which are 
occupied by Anthony Wydevile's tranflation. The laft fix pages, here 
re-produced, are from Caxton's own hand. 
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tftit) ftoutfe * ^ot 3f ^ ?«b? ma» ^tBft nj iSt^ng^ of 
tEomci) . ^ oug^t not nf fMbj not 6t Bt&ujbn mj ^g6 Of 
t^tt '9j)(t« anbp (apmgws < ^ut J apptcejuf tfet mj 
(apb? fojb? BnoiBet? ftrjCj rfiit fu<?c -?«^utee Eki) not 
^b? nc fbunttij «) t^ tRomei) fell) anb? •^Stffpng-) n) (?e; 
fc p»ttj«6 ne Segjone of t^ tBosfb? * ^oaatee tBacs a 
»Bk6c Bsri) m) a fittt Contw frottj ?m«s » 'ttJ??'?* »« «■ 
tw ie affe of ot§rc contijo'one t^t) t^ i6 * l^nbj mti) 
g ^omcij of ot^t natuoe t^ t?^ Gf^ ^ »; t^ conttt 



_5«;) tBoft tScftof %fy( (omtuM »«%t«oi) ^mt\) &t) I'l) 
(Bwtt.f^^ ffionwi) of <?>« tonfw fet; rig^ goofe/IB^fe/pPag 
(«rtf/^umG&/'6ifcttfe/fo6a/c^fi/06et)«oif fo (ftit^uf&mp 

«a6 Hj (peBrng/anb? fehious »») aGEe ttfeir tBtjQie, on ate« 
6ft« f^oifce fe (oO'^M iB^t!^ caufce fo tu^nf mj fap* G>»* 
OS J pifl)of« ffoug^ft if tSae not of ncctffifefofctte n)§i« 
6soQ ^ fatmgi« of ^le Qtucfot fbctoitee 6>uc^)ig tSomci) 
^ui fc* ae moc^c ae J ^bj cema!«m5t of mj fav*p Kjstij 
fo totttie anbj amentie tBBctr ae J f^f« f)>n«^ftft /a«^ 
o(^t fpnOe J none fauf tfof ^ ^t^ fifi ou( tffft ^irfc* j 
(ojnge» of t^: tBomctj of iStxtt/CfejIba «ja«ompG([r)fg 
5i«s comanaemcni foj ae mo(^ a» J art) nof n) cttfagi) tB^is 
»« if iBos H) mj fo**i« »pge tn wt 'oi cffis pttauen&ice 
i^t (^ tB^n» lixbp eCbffit ou«t f ^ Tcef /af ffe fjm« of ftaf 
Bxdoi) of ^te &o6e/ ^ pur|»fc 6> tSt)^ t^ fame (a^ngee 
of f^f 45K6e ^ocw&e /tS^it^c tBwft of ffo tBom'cij of 
gtett onb? nof ^gng^ of t^m of f§i« ¥ojame /ffi^ ;J fip 
f>fe fe neuM EnetBe/^o* if ^ ^^ ;) «ai pCxinfp |afi« f&if 
5j tBofb^ ^tw tefctutb? (^n) mc^ta'offi ttj ^ie (aj>&? t)i(f{« 
QtfSSaj) nof jsefumjng fo puf j fcttc i^n) nj mp fajtw Pot 
a» 6006 /Sut mf^nw apatfe in tfb w^ifajffi of ife ffi«6is 
fymitf iW|mt)>n5 af ffwi) f R<f fM rest f6ie ff t^f w^t 
fijff f^xf jf f pjj) f^ae on^ ^ulU txrctu it 60 0iocw&« 
ond? not fc me tB^'it^e tSt'ffefB a« ^w afftt fofoSSefQ 
' ®«atte (oj!* t^if ffiome t) &n tftupatajffeB 6) 
I (ttcc^e me»)/jut tfijj teGc none Ixif tpe«) f^ffijP 

$t fafV ^ i^t i«none |b gceft emptf^menf $n<» omat) 




UQenb? |e f«SB« a «cunat) fc6e,of tS?»)) ^ fortn f§»tf?e 
4? wpjf0 ftnb; -SCB^ffje? iEift5 # wjtt Cf (?n!>? ^ fat 
JBe a ffiomai) Broug^ fo t?i ;)upj«^anb? mcinj; o% TBo 

fo» anb? anjtjj Biowfc ffc aijff f^af pmfl?! C 1 QUttb? fy 
faffic a Jong magK ^i 6c««bp fo ffijjft/ of ^^n) ^ fij> 
»'(fti< me muftipKcbj aijC 5p>i) «ujff tpQtnb? fe fajb? 
<^6 f?f 35"'«»«»<« «f « mat) w 6noiB«i) »t) f§a (Rinses 
€?»< te k mtt /TDfi>>) ^ ^t? no t^oug^f fc Sfe w<»N 
"to?*!) ^ ca>) not wfwjnt §pe esuefefce / Qtnbj 1E?ai) ?t 
»« gouttneb? 8j t^f conttjfE of ffiomtij «) f 5»* ^ Enoffitf § 
f^f t&p enoJSc nof C[$nb? ^ fij!^ 5nfc ^^ '^!(iv^^ 
TDgKe g« t^*^ J wfcpgnt anb^ ft^e ^ou /feffic jt fftif mo 
tfe tfcopc ftonj aOPe oijffi /QiJnb) tftji anfurtt^/g«/ 2^nbj 
f^twwc ^ (ap» fo t^m / Jfot %f (omcutt t^ntgi f^f if 
Bf.Eqx gou «nbp & tjcf tBaa* i^i jc cCcye no( fe tfowcij 
TC^o anfuMb; 6) 5jnj ogajjij . (^nbj tB?af (a|c«p f^8g 
cut goob? wo!>«6 J of out fufttM/HEfi fag* fo fen)/^fp 
fc jou/ffitf^ ^£4 ^u« figb? fo gou* jot offe fei) fcwBEn 
66 «) moGa i[QiJnb? fc fag*/ ffi^ (j>m«u« IBjff acqitttt 
onb? gtfe (cpotW/E^ft ^gnj n«i«t puf 6gH) lii <fe gouttnaQ 
« of a tBomai) (TQInb? fc (aUk a ffiomat) tfot nta» fct 
fwfl^e anb? gage, fo tbfiotj) fc fagb? /•$:&« tsftmBftfi (fc 
f gw/ _^?w (fc mow tBooe le (tgbo fo t^Jgw ffc mow tBoft 
•t Bwnnt/Qtnb? ffc gattCi i6 ffc' fcft C (^nb? 09 a tgmc 
one a^gbj ^gnj / tSifot ^rtj f«m<bj of ^om«n'i)C anfuti* 
tfttt # SBomet) cefcmSft ?nfc « ^« oatteb? €«rfffix 




toBjdk V» ^fc fftjtf p iK (e fe^ofw anbj fct <fcf map & 
l^uf tBjf ^nj i^ g» fiiC of &»grtj CTQf nb? <5sj («j5>? fo 
^ttj anb? ocmaitoct^ K^tfbte fy SUxmOQ [o 'ffiomttj/anb? 
tfyt ^ f^tt) fcff ^62 nof comet) mfo (^je ^osCb? nt none 
etpet met) affo tBpf^ouft ^ri) »]§« anfuctb? • •^Tpj JBomaij 
j6 CiGe ?n6> a Cce nomttij C^ffoygnrt , 05 tS^jcfie <w 
(^ &ijmong i6p«5«« f^t|K anb? pigcfijng^^tB^ic^e ^tu 
fe ant^ ptjc6« (^en) '^ aflswific 'Siifo ^j^ . (Jtnbj jcf ne 
uetf^efeffc (fy^( (amt ivt Bnngrffi fbtft) goobj tofte anb? 
pScft - ^nb? ife J *atmaniK<5? ?('n;/tB^j fc fCcb^ ftori) (^ 
lEomet) t ^nb? ^ anfu«tb?»_§ot o('mo<§t aa J (ce ffcii) 
f &e antjj «fc^85c f fc gocbp 'anb? commf j » cujffi ^!^n* 
a IBomai; (aj« fo ^gn) ^ffijC^ <^u ^ut onj o<-pct uomai) 
ifyir) me Q?nbj ^^ an(u«!ic 6> fej ^rfe no( tftju af5»mcb^ 
fcffw f 5g f«ff fc §gti) ,f^( «man»t^ n» vficti^ t^ Mi 

a-- ® i^i Bet) <Cb "9i«tM! g fajengte of ^ p5gfo(op5 
( /te fboaafte t6^($e ^ tEtote ti) ^ie fool? / (^nt? 
-4. tttfagnPg 5f ffiwft no ffioifc ifyi) afoot ie tt5»fc* 
Otnb? fw afmoc^e as »( ie aeetSauf ,tfyi Dies '^ycfes an* 
^mojis flfefbj 6: ^Jb? aei tBef ass offers f^ctfcw J feuc (if 
ft rt nj f§ot» of ifjis fooGe /^'^nbj af^ fommc gfonces p« 
aucttfuie ffof 5iue rebi f^ic fooGeit) feett(ffc 'ffiofb? Baut 
fltsftc a gwtte Jefaiiftc >tj me tfiaf J fcbp ttcf «i mj seuoit 
nj opting j oueifce^tig of mp tojoe© BsoE acwinig fo ^a 
!e(tt/Q?nb? ^mmc otgjt affo fe^cfj) itrig^f fijue fujpofcb^ 
^i ^oaates fab? ffittfoy moc^ more jfft of tSomeij ffai) 
^ afboe ia fjiea^e^/S^fbix m fatiffj;ota; of aff ffutito 
^ aCfo for (»(ufe of f^ (at« foccaiee ;) fauc (cite f^fc (aitt 



[ 




f^( f>f mj> fagtsj f«s:bj oz cmg of ^j ^»t|on« tSfcf fomeu« ^ 
ajffe&f^<f?cveK« «^reU.fejf^ft^&no^ tSee 
p& f j&p t5g(5 «* #<^ *^!! %f « 1*»"ic ttwe i( cut « cf ^ 
fp9 «nfe f5» fc«f M«< of 4^8 66o6t/3^m8tj tcqujrjng an> 
Befcc^gng mj (ajbj fetbj 6> 6x8e no ^jfpfcjpt o>) me ^pve 
fiimjngj 8uf 6> y(W»ne tB^ste ae pe ffef fjnW fiuPft/anb? 
iffii iipfefc ^ 6) 6t6e (^ Kifout of f^ttptgntjng »))3« 
g f ^nK«/tB^idie gfe^fg Pciut Xw) mg bjEijena tt) eto«om^ 
pfjIfBgng) of §MS »pc« anb? commanamsn^ / T(t) tB^j 
t6e j a»») wun&i) |o 6> » fb* t^ 500b? aSBa*t>p f^f jf S'^ 
Ut Kfft^ujb? of ^ie fajbj fo*%fi5<P '"to^rt) J 6:fcc6c ^t^^ 
Mj^g^g gob? ftncKw an* fc ccntgnue «; 6ie fo&oiie %if 
pfictot) «> f^iB XBo!?fb?/^nt)j af ft* %e fgf <o Cgue cw*^ 

«f pctpp«H» +%♦ 



Plate IX. 

The Wood-cut of the Crucifixion, frontispiece to the " Fifteen O s and other 
prayers." From the unique copy in the Britifh Mufeum, 1490-91. [C. 25. c] 



The Fifteen O s probably formed a fupplement to an edition of the Primer 
or Book of Hours, now loft. In the fac-fimile upon the oppofite page, the borders 
round the wood-cut in the original have been omitted as detra6ling greatly from 
the artiftic merit of the reprefentation. It is regarded as the moft confiderable 
wood-cut printed in England, ante 1500, and has been highly praifed by Dr. 
Dibdin, and by Chatto and Jackfon in their Treatife on Wood Engraving, 1838, 
fecond edition, 1861. 

The defign is undoubtedly admirable. Before the acquifition of the copy 
of the Fifteen O's by the Britifh Mufeum in 185 1, the wood-cut had been fuppofed 
to firft appear at the end of Wynkyn de Worde's edition of the " Golden Legend," 
1493, and this printer received great credit for it until its earlier ufe by his mafter 
was revealed. 



Plate X. 

Copy of the drawing contained in the MS. of the ** Di<5les " preferved in the 
Archiepifcopal Library at Lambeth. The MS. is a fmall vellum folio, ff. 107, 
and is numbered 265. The prefent lithograph is taken from ** Regal and 
Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of England," by Jofeph Strutt, firfl edition. 1773, 
plate 47. 



Confiderable obfcurity hangs over the ** head " of Caxton. A portrait of 
Burchiello, an Italian poet, from his work on Tufcan poetry, 1554, was inaccurately 
copied by the famous engraver, Faithorne, for Sir Hans Sloane, as the portrait 
of Caxton. The Rev. John Lewis improved upon this by adding flowing ringlets, 
and a thick beard to Burchiello's chin ; and the transformed Italian poet made 
his appearance in 1737 as frontifpiece to Lewis's life of our printer. This 
fame portrait again ferved for the Memoir by Ames and Herbert The " figure 
in black," in the defaced vignette of the Lambeth MS. alone has any claim to be 
confidered an authentic portrait of Caxton, and this claim it is propofed (hortly to 
confider. Dr. Dibdin, in his ** Life," pronounces againfl it, without giving any 
very cogent reafons for his objecflion ; and Mr. Blades fays that " unfortunately 
the figure is evidently an ecclefiaftic as (hown by his tonfure " — but that is by no 
means certain. We mufl remember, that in 1477 Caxton was nearly fixty years 
of age, and, not improbably or unnaturally, had loft his hair from the fcalp ; the 
fcanty locks remaining are certainly not of a formal monkifh cut — that may be 
obferved of the figure at the back of the throne on the King s right hand ; all the 
figures in the pidure, whofe heads are uncovered, have the hair cut ftraight across 
the forehead as was the fafhion of the time, and Caxton has, with regard to his 
age, a goodly crop. The black gown is not neceflarily ecclefiaftical, and further- 
more, the garment is edged about with fur, which hardly points to a monaftic 
frock — indeed it much more refembles a civic gown. 

The famous antiquary, Strutt, (no mean authority) himfelf expreflly fays 
that he has done ** the utmoft in his power to render his work a perfe<5l copy of 
the original," and it is tolerably certain that Strutt, who was hourly dealing with 
the minuiice of coftume, would immediately have obferved that the figure in black 
had been intended for an ecclefiaftic — yet he fays nothing to warrant the aflump- 
tion — but on the contrary, he thus defcribes the vignette : "The king, queen, 
**and figure with a cap, are in blue and ermin, gold crowns, fcepters &c, the 



" prince, and the figure next the king are in red, the earl's coat as it is blazoned, 
** with blue legs* Caxton is in black ; the figures behind are in pifik, the throne, 
" arras, and carpet, are red and gold, floor green, walls lead colour, cieling blue 
" and gold fpots, the book is pink and gold leaves." 

A copy of the drawing, engraved by Grignon, forms the frontifpiece to 
the firft volume of Horace Walpole's " Royal and Noble Authors," Strawberry 
Hill, 1758, two vols., 8vo; and beneath the engraving is an infcription in which 
the vignette is defcribed as follows: " Earl Rivers prefenting his Book and 
** Caxton his Printer to Edw. 4., the Queen and Prince. . . The Portrait of the 
" Prince (afterw*** Edw. 5. is the only one known, & has been engraved by Vertue 
** among the Heads of the Kings. The Perfon in a Cap and Robe of State is 
'* probably Richard D. of Gloucefter, as he refembles the King, and as Clarence 
** was always too great an Enemy of the Queen to be diftinguifhed by her Brother. 
**The Book was Printed in 1477 when Clarence was in Ireland, and in the 
" beginning of the next year he was murdered." 

The teftimony of Strutt, though fubfequent to that of Lord Orford, is to 
be regarded as more valuable, but the chief evidence in favour of the authenticity 
of the portrait, may be adduced from the manufcript itfelf. It is conje6lured that 
the kneeling figure by the fide of the Earl (who is fully identified by the coat 
armour he is wearing) is that of " Haywarde," whofe name appears as the fcribe 
at the end of the MS.\ and the date of tranfcription is alfo given, December 29/^, 
1477, or about fix weeks after the appearance of t/u printed book. Had the MS, 
been a hundred times more magnificent than it is, it would have "paled its 
ineffeftual fire" before the glory of The First Book Printed in England, pro- 
duced under the aufpices of the illuftrious Anthony, Earl Rivers, the brother 
of the Queen, and governor of the Prince of Wales ; who was inferior to none of 
that dark time in learning and politenefs — brave as any who followed the fortunes 
of the Rofes — a Knight of the Garter, and diftinguifhed as a warrior and a 
ftatefman, and who performed a graceful a6l in prefenting his book and his 
printer to the King, of which event th^ fubfequent 6rnamented tranfcript and 
commemorative vignette is a memorial ? 
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